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The Montgomery Library-Museum 


In Colonel Montgomery’s remi- 
niscences of his fifty years of ac- 
countancy practice he referred to 
the keen interest he had taken in the 
founding and development of the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden in Flor- 
ida. The highlight of the testi- 
monial dinner given to him at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on May 6, 
1939, to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entry into the ac- 
countancy profession, was the pres- 
entation of a gift from his partners 
to the Garden which would en- 
able it to provide a library and mu- 
seum building. The need for such a 
building had been felt because of the 
development and stability which it 
would effect for the Garden as a 
place, not only where tropical and 
semi-tropical plants could be seen, 
but also where those wishing to 
study the subject of tropical horti- 
culture would find a library and a 
museum which would facilitate their 
doing so. 

With Colonel Montgomery’s cus- 
tomary expedition, plans for the 
projected library and museum were 
drawn up very soon after the testi- 
monial dinner, and construction was 
begun at an early date. The con- 


struction of the building is now 
completed, and on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1940, the Montgomery 
Library-Museum in the Fairchild 
Tropical Garden at Coconut Grove, 
Florida, was dedicated. The annual 
meeting of the Garden Corporation 
was held at the same time. About 
four hundred people attended the 
dedication ceremonies. 

The following portion of an ac- 
count of the arrangements for the 
dedication, which appeared in the 
Miami Daily News, will give some 
understanding of the nature of the 
building and the purpose it is to 
serve: 


In preparation for the dedication, Dr. 
Thomas Barbour, director of the museum 
of zoology at Harvard and custodian of 
the Harvard biological establishment at 
Soledad, Cuba, is now in Miami, super- 
vising installation of the garden’s collec- 
tion of palm products in the museum. 

Fairchild Garden is located on E. In- 
graham Highway, two miles south of 
Cocoplum Plaza, Coconut Grove, just 
south of Matheson Park. The botanical 
garden, planned to rival ultimately Kew 
gardens and other similar enterprises in 
India, was made possible by a contribu- 
tion which included 83 acres by Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery. The combined 
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library-museum is a contribution from 
Montgomery’s friends. 

There was no precedent for the build- 
ing, the first tropical library-museum 
known, Robert Fitch Smith, architect, 
said. D. V. Goddard is the builder. 

In its planning Smith combined the 
spirit of a tropical museum with a fresh 
interpretation of rustic tropical architec- 
ture. Its white roof and light, cream- 
colored stone walls stand in contrast with 
the adjacent setting of tropical growth. 

In its native coral walls, the cypress 
of its heavy roof beams and rafters, the 
architect expresses the atmosphere of 
southern Florida. The colors of the 
building blend and produce a simple but 
bright and sunny setting for the exhibits 
to be housed in its library and museum 
rooms. 

Upon approaching the rooms, one en- 
ters a foyer in which is the secretary. 
The library on the right is 24 by 36 feet. 
The museum at the left is 36 by 40 feet. 
The offices are entered by a loggia and 
consist of two units. 


On the door to the building is a 
bronze plaque with the following in- 
scription : 


This building was presented to the 


FAIRCHILD TROPICAL 
GARDEN 


by the members of the firm of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery 
as a tribute of esteem and affection 
to their partner 


ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY 


and in commemoration of his com- 
pletion of fifty years of practice in 
the profession of public 
accounting. 


February 7, 1940. 


Mrs. Montgomery, as retiring 
president, opened the exercises with 
a brief and appropriate speech and 
then turned the meeting over to 
Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, the new presi- 
dent of the Garden. 

President Merrill, who is direc- 
tor of the Arnold Arboretum and 
Administrator of Botanical Collec- 
tions of Harvard University, in his 
address urged additional support in 
the effort to make the Fairchild 
Tropical Garden of primary impor- 
tance to horticulture. In an address 
at the previous annual meeting he 
had said that, although “the Arnold 
Arboretum .. . had been developed 
. . . to the point that it is now.. 
the most outstanding institution of 
its kind in the world, . . . I can fore- 
see an even greater future for the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden, because 
of the more favorable climatic con- 
ditions under which it is located.” 

In the course of his report as Di- 
rector of the Garden, Colonel Mont- 
gomery quoted Lord Bacon’s state- 
ment that “a garden is the purest of 
human pleasures and the greatest 
refreshment to the spirit of man.” 
He said that we must find time for 
tranquility “in this troublesome 
world or our lives will not be worth 
much.” He expressed the hope that 
both members of the Garden cor- 
poration and the general public 
might find “sweet relief” under the 
garden’s trees for generations to 
come. 

The principal speech at the dedi- 
cation was made by Dr. Liberty 
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Hyde Bailey, a foremost writer on 
American horticulture and a noted 
botanist. He is a wonderful old 
man, now past eighty, who is soon 
going to Mexico and then on to 
Guatemala, where he expects to go 
into the wilderness on muleback 
with one guide. 

Following Doctor Bailey’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Lybrand presented the 
building key to President Merrill 
and coupled the following remarks 
with the presentation : 

“Last year the partners of Colonel 
Montgomery were planning to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the accounting profes- 
sion, of which he is such a distin- 
guished member. Naturally we 
wished on that occasion to present 
him with some testimonial of our 
esteem and affection, something that 
he might cherish. Then a different 
method of showing our regard for 
him occurred to us. 

“We knew of his very great in- 
terest in the Fairchild Tropical Gar- 
den, and of his high regard for that 
lovable gentleman, Doctor Fair- 
child, in whose honor the Garden 
was so fittingly named. 

“Through the generous contribu- 
tions of Colonel Montgomery, the 
Garden had been made possible. 
However, as was said by Doctor 
Fairchild in his address when the 
Garden was dedicated, its useful- 
ness and attractiveness for visitors 
would be greatly enhanced if it 
were provided with a museum and 
library. In it could be lodged the 


books, specitaens and other material 
which would be gathered and in- 
dexed in such a way as to be readily 
accessible to students and other 
visitors. 

“Tt occurred to Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s partners that here was an 
opportunity to please him and to 
honor him more than by any testi- 
monial gift we might have made to 
him. 

“Accordingly, I wrote to Doctor 
Fairchild, stating that we had in 
mind contributing a sum to the 
Garden, to be used to erect the de- 
sired museum and library. He will 
forgive me, I am sure, if I quote 
from his letter written in reply to 
mine : 

Your letter of Thursday, with its pro- 
found secret, has set Marian and me in a 
great state of excitement, for we are in 
the throes of preparing to give the 
Colonel a surprise party of our own. We 
are giving him on the 22nd a medallion 
executed by the best medallist in Europe, 
and on this is the inscription, ‘Founder 
of the Fairchild Tropical Garden.’ 

But your proposal is just too thrill- 
ing for me to answer without some show 
of emotion, for I know that the matter 
of a library and museum building is the 
one thing closest to Bob’s heart. He has 
talked of it for many months. It fits in 
with his ideals of making the garden as 
educational and on as high a level as it 
is possible to make it. 


“And so all of Colonel Montgom- 
ery’s partners are more than happy 
to have had a small part in the de- 
velopment of this great project. 
May it grow steadily in importance 
and never fail to command the 
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hearty support of all of this com- 
munity and the many visitors to this 
lovely land. 

“IT take great pleasure, Doctor 
Merrill, in turning this building over 
to the Fairchild Tropical Garden, 
and trust it will be used by many 
thousands of residents of and visi- 
tors to Florida.” 

This is a happy culmination of 
the plan so auspiciously begun dur- 
ing the celebration of Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s completion of a half cen- 
tury of accounting practice. Not 
only the Colonel’s partners, but 
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doubtless all the members of the L. 
R. B. & M. organization, rejoice 
with him in this outstanding expan- 
sion of the Fairchild Tropical Gar- 
den, a project which has meant so 
much to Colonel and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery since it was conceived. As 
the Colonel stated in his reminis- 
cences, the Garden is the supreme 
interest of his life at this time, and 
he and many others to whom the 
project likewise appeals hope to see 
it become the finest tropical garden 
in the world. 
W.A.S. 
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Worthless Securities as Capital Losses 


By N. B. BERGMAN 
(New York Office) 


Beginning with the 1938 Rev- 
enue Act, deductions for losses re- 
sulting from the worthlessness of 
securities which are classed as 
“capital assets” are subject to the 
capital loss limitations, as though 
the securities had been sold or ex- 
changed. “Securities” are defined 
as stocks and stock rights, and 
bonds, debentures, notes, or certifi- 
cates, or other evidences of indebt- 
edness, issued by any corporation 
(including those issued by a gov- 
ernment or political subdivision 
thereof), with interest coupons or 
in registered form. The losses are 
to be treated as if they had resulted 
from sale or exchange of capital as- 
sets occurring on the last day of the 
taxable year during which the se- 
curities became worthless. The 
limitation is not applicable to banks 
or to losses from securities dealt in 
by a dealer in securities. 

Loss of market value alone does 
not establish worthlessness, nor 
does a market value that is nominal 
necessarily preclude a finding of 
worthlessness. The time when a 
loss due to worthlessness is sus- 
tained must generally be fixed by 
some identifiable event indicating 
the probability that realization of 
anything of value from the invest- 


ment, by sale, liquidation, or other- 
wise, is thereafter unlikely. 

The loss must be deducted in the 
year in which stock or rights be- 
come worthless and in which cor- 
porate bonds or other obligations are 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off. 

Because of the burden on the tax- 
payer to prove the year of worth- 
lessness, it is important that deduc- 
tion be claimed for the earliest year 
in which there are reasonable 
grounds for believing the securities 
may have become worthless. Worth- 
lessness is a practical test. Bank- 
ruptcy is not always an “‘identifiable 
event” proving entire worthlessness, 
but, as a protective measure, a tax- 
payer should claim the loss deduc- 
tion if he has reason to believe the 
securities became worthless at that 
time. For example, the U. S. Board 
of Tax Appeals held on October 14, 
1938, that the preference stock of 
International Match Corporation 
became worthless in 1932, the year 
in which the company was adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt. Marsh v. Com’r, 
38 B.T.A. 878. The Board there 
pointed out that an identifiable event 
justifying a deduction for worth- 
lessness is “judicial bankruptcy of a 
corporation that is hopelessly insol- 
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vent.”’ On the other hand, in the 
case of bonds and notes, there 
might have been some probability, 
at the time, of partial recovery, and 
the loss thereon would not be ascer- 
tainable until distribution of the 
bankrupt’s assets was completed. 
The practical impossibility, in most 
cases, of a stockholder ascertaining 
the extent of insolvency of a debtor 
at the time it is adjudged bankrupt 
makes it desirable to claim the loss 
at least as early as that time. 

A loss on account of worthless 
stock was held to have occurred in 
the year the corporation’s assets 
were sold for less than its debts, and 
not in a later year, when it was dis- 
solved. Dalton v. Bowers, 287 U.S. 
404. Where a bank failed and was 
taken over by the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, who thereafter 
made a call upon the stockholders 
for payment of additional liability 
imposed on them by state law, the 
call was held to be a satisfactory 
showing of the worthlessness of the 
stock of the bank, so that the cost 
or other basis of the stock was de- 
ductible as a loss of the year in 
which the call was made. I.T. 2843, 
C.B. 14-1, p. 77. The filing of a 
petition in bankruptcy under Sec- 
tion 77 of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act by the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. and the ap- 
pointment of trustees for its prop- 
erty by the court in such proceedings 
in 1933, was held to constitute, in 
the light of all the circumstances of 
that particular case, the ‘identifiable 


event” by reason of which the 
worthlessness of stock in that com- 
pany was deemed to have been de- 
termined in that year. Taylor v. 
Com’r, 37 B.T.A. 1055. 

Obviously, no general rules can 
be laid down for the purpose of de- 
termining the year in which worth- 
lessness first occurs, and each case 
must be decided upon its own facts. 

A review should be made each 
year by taxpayers of their holdings 
of securities, and further considera- 
tion given to those appearing to be 
worthless in order to ascertain 
whether any losses should have 
been claimed in an earlier year. 
Where such a condition exists pro- 
tective claims for refund should be 
filed covering the year or years in- 
volved. 

Losses upon securities which be- 
came worthless in taxable years be- 
ginning prior to January 1, 1938, 
are deductible in full, and if refunds 
of taxes paid for those years are not 
outlawed, it should usually be of 
greater benefit if any losses are as- 
signable to such years. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that losses 
upon bonds, notes, etc., evidencing 
a debt, must have been charged off 
not later than the year for which 
the loss is claimed. 

There is a change under the 1939 
Act with respect to the treatment of 
capital losses of corporations. For 
taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1939, the limitation of 
$2,000 plus capital gains for a capi- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Some Important Differences Between 
New York State and Federal 


Individual Income Taxes* 


By H. E. BiscHorr 
(New York Office) 





The New York State personal in- 
come tax law applies to individuals, 
estates and trusts, both resident and 
nonresident. 

New York does not impose an 
income tax, as such, upon corpora- 
tions, but, with certain exceptions, 
most business corporations are sub- 
ject to franchise tax under Article 
9-A of the New York Tax Law. 
Accordingly, there is lacking any 
satisfactory basis of comparison be- 
tween the federal and state income 
tax on corporations. For that rea- 
son my comments will be limited to 
the personal income tax. In the 
time allotted to me it would be im- 
possible to point out all of the dif- 

ferences between the two laws and 
I shall endeavor to cover some of 
the important differences only. 


ScoPE OF THE LAw 


When the New York income tax 
was first imposed, the Federal in- 
come tax law had been in force ap- 
proximately six years. Benefiting 
by this experience, the New York 
legislators patterned the state law 
after the federal act. Following 





* A paper read before The New York 
Society of Accountants, January 23, 1940. 


are some of the differences between 
that legislation and the federal law. 


Income 
INCOME FROM SALARIES 


It now appears to be accepted that 
compensation of Federal and State 
employees is not constitutionally 
immune from either State and Fed- 
eral income taxation. The ‘Public 
Salary Tax Act” (federal), ap- 
proved April 12, 1939, provided in 
substance that the compensation of 
all officers and employees of the 
respective states, their political sub- 
divisions, agencies and their instru- 
mentalities, are subject to federal 
income tax for taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1938. 

Under an amendment to the state 
law (L.1939, Ch. 619) the state in- 
come tax is imposed upon ‘“com- 
pensation received by any individual 
on or after January first, nineteen 
hundred thirty-nine, for personal 
service as an officer or employee of 
the United States or any agency or 
instrumentality thereof.” 

Although the foregoing does not 
indicate a difference between fed- 
eral and state practice, it marks such 
an important departure from long 
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established immunity of the past 
that it is worthy of note. 


INTEREST 


Under the federal law, interest on 
obligations of a state, territory or 
political subdivision thereof is ex- 
empt from tax. Interest on obli- 
gations of the United States and its 
instrumentalities is either partially 
or wholly exempt. 

For New York income tax pur- 
poses, interest on all obligations of 
the United States or its instrumen- 
talities is entirely exempt. Interest 
on obligations of states and political 
subdivisions thereof, other than 
New York, is taxable. 

Taxes paid at the source on inter- 
est derived from tax-free covenant 
bonds (issued prior to January 1, 
1934) are recognized under federal 
law, but not under New York law, 
as a credit against the tax on such 
interest. 


CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES 


Under the federal law, capital 
gains and losses are divided into 
two classes, (a) gains or losses 
from the sale or exchange of capi- 
tal assets held for not more than 18 
months, which are named “short- 
term” capital gains or losses, and 
(b) gains or losses from the sale or 
exchange of capital assets held for 
more than 18 months, which are 
named “long-term” capital gains 
or losses. 

The following percentages of the 
gains and losses are taken into ac- 


count in computing net income of 
taxpayers other than corporations: 


Period Held Percentage 

Not more than 18 months. . .100 pet. 
More than 18 months, but not 

more than 24 months.... 66% pet. 

More than 24 months...... 50 pet. 


When there is a net long-term 
capital gain from assets held more 
than 18 months, such gain may be 
segregated from other income, and 
taxed at a flat rate of 30 pet. if a 
lower total tax would result. Net 
capital gain on assets held more 
than 18 months, but not more than 
24, is therefore taxable at a maxi- 
mum rate of 20 pct. (30 pet. of 
66 2/3 pct.). Net capital gain on 
assets held more than 24 months is 
taxable at a maximum rate of 15 
pet. (30 pet. of 50 pct.). If a lesser 
tax would result by including the 
net long-term capital gain with 
other income, that is permissible. 

As to net capital losses, the rule 
is different. If a taxpayer has a net 
long-term capital loss, only 30 pet. 
of such loss may be deducted from 
the tax on other income if a greater 
net tax would result. Accordingly, 
the maximum tax benefit that may 
be derived from a net long-term 
capital loss is 20 pct. of the loss on 
assets held more than 18 months, 
but not more than 24 months, and 
15 pct. of the loss on assets held 
more than 24 months. If a greater 
tax would result by deducting the 
net long-term capital loss from 
other income, that will be the tax 
payable. 
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Short-term capital losses from 
sale or other disposition of capital 
assets held not more than 18 months 
are deductible only from short-term 
capital gains. A short-term capital 
loss (in an amount not in excess of 
the net income of the taxable year ) 
may be carried forward and de- 
ducted from short-term capital 
gains in the succeeding taxable 
year. 

The federal law provides that if 
shares of stock or rights to sub- 
scribe for or to receive such shares, 
and (except in the case of banks) 
bonds, debentures, notes or certifi- 
cates, or other evidences of indebt- 
edness issued by any corporation 
with interest coupons or in regis- 
tered form, become worthless, the 
loss is considered to be a capital loss 
upon the sale or exchange of the 
asset on the last day of the taxable 
year. The State Tax Commission 
has ruled that losses of this charac- 
ter may not be deducted from gross 
income for normal tax purposes, 
but only from capital gain. 

The federal law excludes from 
capital assets “property, used in a 
trade or business, of a character 
which is subject to the allowance 
for depreciation,” but does not ex- 
clude land since it is not subject to 
depreciation. The state law has been 
amended so that both land and 
buildings, as well as other assets 
subject to depreciation, are excluded 
from the classification of capital 
assets. 

Under the state law capital gains 





and losses are not included in com- 
puting net income for the normal 
tax or emergency tax. A separate 
schedule for the computation of net 
capital gains is provided on the last 
page of the return, and the amount 
of the net gain is separately taxed at 
one-half of the rate of normal tax 
imposed on other net income. The 
length of time that capital assets are 
held plays no part in the state tax 
computation. The state law has no 
provision for the carry-over of net 
capital losses. 

Under the federal law, where it 
is advantageous, stock transfer 
taxes on securities sold may be seg- 
regated from the amount realized 
and deducted separately as a tax. 
This procedure is not allowed by 
the State Tax Commission, which 
takes the position that stock trans- 
fer taxes, state and federal, are de- 
ductible only in computing capital 
gain or capital loss. 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING GAIN OR 
Loss 


When property was acquired 
prior to March 1, 1913, and later 
disposed of, the federal law permits 
the use of cost or March 1, 1913, 
value, whichever is greater, when 
computing gain, and cost for deter- 
mining loss. If the selling price is 
higher than cost, but less than 
March 1, 1913, value, neither tax- 
able gain nor deductible loss results. 

Under the state law, when prop- 
erty was acquired prior to January 
1, 1919, the tax basis is cost or fair 
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market value at January 1, 1919, 
whichever is higher, in determining 
profit, and cost or fair market value 
at January 1, 1919, whichever is 
lower, in determining loss. If the 
sales price falls between cost and 
January 1, 1919, value, neither tax- 
able gain nor deductible loss results. 

In the case of property acquired 
by gift subsequent to December 31, 
1920, for federal tax purposes the 
basis used to determine profit is the 
same as the basis to the donor or 
last preceding owner not acquiring 
the property by gift, but the basis 
for computing loss is such amount 
or the value at date of gift, which- 
ever is lower. The same procedure 
is followed under the New York 
statute, except that it applies to 
property acquired subsequent to 
December 31, 1927. As to property 
acquired by a transfer in trust after 
December 31, 1927, profit or loss is 
computed for state purposes on the 
grantor’s basis, increased or de- 
creased by the gain or loss recog- 
nized to the grantor upon such 
transfer. 


WasH SALES 


The federal limitation on the de- 
duction for losses resulting from 
wash sales of securities, i.e., where 
substantially identical securities 


were acquired within a period be- 
ginning thirty days before the date 
of such sale and ending thirty days 
after such date, does not apply 
under the state law. The latter law 
allows all losses sustained, if in- 


curred in trade or business or if in- 
curred in any transaction entered 
into for profit, without any restric- 
tion, even though substantially 
identical securities are acquired on 
or about the date of the sale. This 
difference between the two laws is 
very often overlooked, and a tax- 
payer who has for federal purposes 
applied the limitation with refer- 
ence to wash sales is often prone to 
make a similar adjustment in his 
state return. 


DIVIDENDS 


Section 350 of the state law de- 
fines the word “dividend” as “any 
distribution made by a corporation 
out of its earnings or profits to its 
shareholders or members, whether 
in cash or in other property.” This 
would seem to infer that dividends 
from earnings are taxable regard- 
less of when earned. Under the fed- 
eral law distributions from earnings 
prior to March 1, 1913, are not tax- 
able as dividends but are applied 
against the tax basis of the stock for 
the purpose of computing gain or 
loss, if any. 

Section 115 of the Federal In- 
ternal Revenue Code lays down the 


following general rule as to stock 
dividends : 


A distribution made by a corporation 
to its shareholders in its stock or in rights 
to acquire its stock shall not be treated 
as a dividend to the extent that it does 
not constitute income to the shareholder 
within the meaning of the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 
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It would appear from the Su- 
preme Court decisions in Koshland 
v. Helvering (298 U.S. 441), Hel- 
vering v. Gowran (302 U. S. 238), 
and Helvering v. Pfeiffer (302 
U. S. 247), that if the payment of 
a stock dividend gives the stock- 
holder an interest different from 
that which his former stockholdings 
represented he receives income. 

The state tax regulations define 
“stock dividends” as ‘“‘new stock is- 
sued, for surplus or profit capital- 
ized, to shareholders in proportion 
to their previous holdings,’ and 
adds, “When received by a share- 
holder they shall not be subject to 
tax.” Although this would seem to 
indicate that stock dividends are not 
subject to state tax, in view of the 
Supreme Court decisions mentioned, 
it is unsafe to say that the State Tax 
Commission will not follow the fed- 
eral law and limit nontaxable stock 
dividends to the extent mentioned. 


Deductions 
INTEREST PAID 


All interest paid or accrued, ex- 
cept that on indebtedness incurred 
to purchase or carry securities, the 
interest on which is wholly exempt, 
is an allowable deduction for fed- 
eral tax purposes. Article 136 of 


the state regulations reads, “‘A resi- 
dent is entitled to deduct from gross 
income all interest paid or accrued 
during the taxable year, except in- 
terest paid or accrued in connection 
with the ownership of real or per- 
sonal 


current income 


property, 





from which is not required to be 
included in gross income.” From 
this it would appear any interest 
paid on indebtedness incurred to 
carry securities or other property 
the income from which is exempt 
would not be an allowable deduction 
for state tax purposes. 


TAXES PaID 


The federal law allows an indi- 
vidual taxpayer to deduct taxes paid 
or accrued in the taxable year, ex- 
cept federal income taxes, estate, 
inheritance, legacy, succession and 
gift taxes, and taxes assessed 
against local benefits of a kind tend- 
ing to increase the value of the prop- 
erty assessed. It should be noted 
that the state income tax is not 
excluded as a deduction for federal 
tax purposes. 

Under the state law, no income, 
estate, inheritance, legacy, succes- 
sion or gift taxes (either state, fed- 
eral or foreign) are deductible, nor 
are taxes deductible when paid or 
accrued in connection with the own- 
ership of property, current income 
from which is not required to be in- 
cluded in gross income. 

It will be noted that the state in- 
come tax is deductible when com- 
puting net income subject to federal 
tax, but that federal income tax is 
not deductible in state returns. 

Contributions by employers un- 
der the New York State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, Federal social 
security taxes paid by employers, 
and New York City sales taxes are 
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allowable deductions under both 


laws. 


DEPRECIATION 


As to property acquired prior to 
March 1, 1913, the value of depre- 
ciable property at that date is made 
the basis for depreciation computa- 
tions under the federal return, 
whereas, for state tax purposes, the 
value as at January 1, 1919, is used 
for any property on hand at the date 
of the incidence of the tax. In the 
case of property acquired subse- 
quent to those respective dates, cost 
is used for computing depreciation 
under the relevant acts. 


CooPERATIVE APARTMENTS 


No deduction is allowed a stock- 
holder of a corporation conducting 
a cooperative apartment for the ex- 
penses of the corporation in com- 
puting his federal income. A pro- 
portionate share of taxes (other 
than franchise taxes) and interest 
paid by the corporation is deductible 
by a stockholder of a corporation 
conducting a cooperative apart- 
ment when arriving at the taxable 
income for state purposes. 


Bap DEBTS 


Additions to a reserve for bad 
debts are now allowed for state tax 
purposes. This conforms to the 


treatment under the federal law. 
Bad debts actually ascertained to be 
worthless and written off during the 
year are allowable deductions under 
both laws, except that where a tax- 


payer has availed himself of the use 
of the reserve method he may not 
deduct, in addition to the reserve 
provision, bad debts actually ascer- 
tained to be worthless and written 
off. 


Nonresidents 
FEDERAL PROCEDURE 


In the case of nonresident indi- 
viduals not engaged in trade or 
business in the United States and 
not having an office or place of busi- 
ness therein, tax is to be withheld 
on dividends, interest and other 
fixed or determinable annual or 
periodical income from _ sources 
within the United States at the rate 
of 10 pct., except that the rate is 5 
pet. in the case of a resident of 
Canada. If the nonresident alien 
referred to has gross income in ex- 
cess of $21,600 from the sources 
specified he is taxed on gross in- 
come, less deductions properly al- 
locable to such gross income, in the 
same manner as nonresident aliens 
mentioned below, and must file a 
return. 

If a nonresident alien individual 
is engaged in trade or business in 
the United States, or has an office or 
place of business therein, he is tax- 
able on all income derived from 
sources within the United States at 
the regular normal and surtax rates, 
with a $1,000 exemption. 


STATE PROCEDURE 


A resident is obliged to report his 
income from whatever source de- 
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rived, whereas a nonresident is sub- 
ject to tax on income derived from 
sources within the state. 

When a person becomes either a 
resident or a nonresident of the 
state during the taxable year he is 
required to file two separate returns, 
(1) a nonresident return (Form 
203) for the period during which 
he was a nonresident, and (2) a 
resident return (Form 201) for the 
period he was a resident. 


DEFINITION OF RESIDENT 


The state regulations define a 
resident of the state as “a natural 
person who is either (1) domiciled 
in the State of New York and who 
either (a) maintains a permanent 
place of abode within the state or 
(b) maintains no permanent place 
of abode without the state or (c) 
spends in the aggregate more than 
thirty days of the taxable year 
within the state, or (2) one who 
even though domiciled outside of 
the State of New York maintains a 
permanent place of abode within the 
state and spends in the aggregate 
more than seven months of the tax- 
able year within the state.” 


Allocation of Net Income 
INCOME 


For the nonresident the state 
regulations define income from 


sources within the state to mean 
(a) from all property owned, and 
(b) from every business, trade, 
profession or occupation carried on 
It does not include in- 


in the state. 





come arising from annuities, inter- 
est on bank deposits, interest on 
bonds, notes or other interest-bear- 
ing obligations or dividends from 
corporations, except to the extent 
to which the same shall be a part of 
the taxable income from any busi- 
ness, trade, profession, or occupa- 
tion carried on in this state by the 
nonresident taxpayer. 

If an individual has no perma- 
nent place of business in the state, 
but derives his income chiefly from 
salary paid him from state sources 
which is earned for the most part 
outside of the state, a tax advantage 
may be gained if he establishes a 
residence outside of the state and 
meets the other requirements to en- 
able him to report as a nonresident. 
Furthermore, if his past experience 
in trading on the Stock Exchange 
tends to show that in future years 
he could expect to make substantial 
income from that source as well as 
income from interest and dividends 
from securities, it would be still 
more advantageous to establish 
himself as a nonresident, since in- 
come from that source is not sub- 
ject to state tax unless received in 
connection with a business con- 
ducted within the state, e.g., a brok- 
erage business. 

Before any such move is made, 
however, the taxpayer should care- 
fully consider possible offsetting 
disadvantages through becoming a 
resident of another state, with par- 
ticular attention to real estate, per- 
sonal property, estate and inheri- 
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tance taxes in that state which, if 
given proper consideration, might 
offset the possible tax advantages 
gained by reporting as a nonresident 
of the State of New York. 


DEDUCTIONS 

In general, a nonresident is al- 
lowed the same deductions as those 
allowed a resident, with the impor- 
tant exception that they must have 
been sustained in connection with 
income arising from sources within 
the state, taxable to the nonresident, 
i.e., in connection with property 
owned or with a business, trade, 
profession or occupation carried on 
within the state. 


ALLOCATION OF INCOME 


Question often arises as to the 
allocation to the state of earnings 
of salesmen, employees, and officials 
of corporations maintaining offices 
in New York State. As early as 
November 8, 1922, the Tax Com- 
mission issued a ruling which is still 
being followed and which may be 
used as a guide for making alloca- 
tions. The pertinent part of that 
ruling follows: 


When a nonresident officer or em- 
ployee of a corporation earns his salary 
by working sometimes within and some- 
times without the State, his earnings 
should be allocated on the basis of the 
efforts made within and without the 
State. If he works on a commission 
basis, it is usually possible to say how 
much of his commissions he earned in 
the State, and how much of his commis- 
sions he earned without the State. When 
he works on a salary basis allocation 


should be made on the basis of working 
time within the State and working time 
without the State, without any relation 
to the earnings of the corporation or the 
extent of the corporation’s business 
within or without the State. 


Income from business carried on 
both within and without the state 
must be allocated to New York on 
a fair and equitable basis. If the 
books are kept so as to disclose the 
proportion of the business income 
earned from sources within the 
state, such information can be 
made the basis of apportionment. 
Otherwise, the income must be ap- 
portioned in accordance with these 
factors : 

(1) Value of real and tangible 
personal property, (2) wages, sal- 
aries, and other compensation, and 
(3) sales within and without the 
state, respectively. 


EXEMPTIONS 


The same personal exemptions 
apply to both resident and nonresi- 
dent, as do also the rates of normal 
tax, net capital gain tax and emer- 
gency tax. 


CrEDIT AGAINST TAX 


In those cases where a nonresi- 
dent is subject to income tax in the 
state or foreign country in which he 
resides, he may claim as a credit 
against the state tax the proportion- 
ate part of such tax as applies 
against his New York State income, 
provided such state or country has a 
similar reciprocal law or taxes its 
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residents without taxing residents 
of New York State. 

Computation of Tax 
EXEMPTIONS 


The personal exemptions for in- 
dividuals are the same under both 
federal and state laws: 


Status of Taxpayer Exemption 
REMI or are cress velaioieienoicraternio-aipunieys $1,000 
Married or head of family...... 2,500 
Dependents (each) ........0.0 400 


In both cases the personal exemp- 
tion is prorated where a change of 
status occurs during the taxable 
year, e.g., where a single person 
marries or a dependent child reaches 
the age of 18. 


RATES 


The federal law imposes a normal 
tax at the rate of 4 pct., and in addi- 
tion a surtax which is computed on 
a graduated scale, beginning with 
4 pet. on from $4,000 to $6,000, 
and increasing to 75 pct. on over 
$5,000,000 of surtax net income. 
In other words, the maximum fed- 
eral tax on surtax net income over 
$5,000,000 is imposed at a com- 
bined normal and surtax rate of 79 
pet. 

The state law in terms does not 
provide for surtaxes. The net in- 
come, after applying the personal 
exemption and credit for depend- 
ents, is subjected to the following 
rates: 


2 pet. on first $1,000 of taxable net 
income, 





3 pct. of net income in excess of 
$1,000 but not exceeding $3,000, 

4 pct. of net income in excess of 
$3,000 but not exceeding $5,000, 

5 pct. of net income in excess of 
$5,000 but not exceeding $7,000, 

6 pct. of net income in excess of 
$7,000 but not exceeding $9,000, 

7 pet. of net income in excess of 


$9,000. 


In recent years the State Legisla- 
ture has also passed laws providing 
for emergency taxes. In comput- 
ing the taxes for the years 1935 to 
1939, inclusive, there is added to the 
normal tax a tax of 1 pct. on net 
income, less personal exemption and 
credit for dependents. 

As previously stated above, a sep- 
arate tax is calculated on capital net 
gains at one-half of the rates used 
for the calculation of the normal 
tax. 

The maximum normal and emer- 
gency tax paid on income exceeding 
$9,000, after giving effect to the 
personal exemption and credit for 
dependents, is, therefore, 8 pct., as 
compared with federal law maxi- 
mum of 79 pct. on income in excess 
of $5,000,000 over personal exemp- 
tions. 


EARNED INCOME CREDIT 

There is no equivalent in the state 
law to the earned income credit al- 
lowed in computing the federal tax. 


PAYMENT OF TAx 

The federal tax is payable on the 
fifteenth day of the third month fol- 
lowing the close of the taxable year, 
or the taxpayer may avail himself 
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of quarterly instalment payments 
beginning with the fifteenth day of 
the third month following the end 
of the taxable year. 

The state emergency tax is pay- 
able in full at the time the 
return is due to be filed. The 
state normal tax and net capital 
gain tax are payable in full at the 
time of filing the return which is 
due on or before the fifteenth day of 
the fourth month following the end 
of the taxable year, or one-half of 
the tax may be paid at that time, 
one-fourth within two months 
thereafter, and the remaining one- 
fourth within six months after the 
return shall have become due. 


Unincorporated Business Tax 


A “temporary emergency” tax on 
net incomes of unincorporated busi- 
ness was imposed for the years 1935 
to 1939, inclusive. It applies to in- 
dividuals, partnerships, trusts, es- 
tates, or other entity (excepting 
certain professions) carrying on an 
unincorporated business within 
New York State, if gross income 
exceeds $10,000, or net income is 
in excess of the exemption allowed. 

The computation of net income 
follows closely the computation for 
the personal income tax, the main 
exceptions being (1) in computing 
net income from business the tax- 
payer is allowed a deduction for his 
personal services actually rendered, 
not to exceed $5,000 or 20 pct. of 
the net income of the business, and 
(2) the basic date for computing 


profit or loss on sales of securities, 
depreciation or depletion, and losses 
from bad debts, etc., is January 1, 
1935, instead of January 1, 1919. 

Income derived from business 
carried on within and without the 
state is apportioned ordinarily by 
the use of the well-known factors, 
(a) real and tangible personal prop- 
erty, (b) wages and salaries, and 
(c) sales. 

An exemption of $5,000 is al- 
lowed against the combined net in- 
come and a tax of 4 pct. is com- 
puted on the balance. 

The return (Form 202) must 
be filed at the same time that the 
income tax return is due and the 
total tax paid at the time the return 
is filed. 


Administrative Provisions 
STATE WITHHOLDING AT SOURCE 


The employer of a nonresident is 
obliged to withhold the normal and 
emergency tax from any fixed and 
determinable income earned in the 
state, less personal exemptions and 
credit for dependents. The amount 
of tax withheld must be reported to 
the New York State Income Tax 
Bureau, Albany, N. Y., on or before 
February 15 of each year for the 
previous year. The amount of tax 
thus withheld should be claimed as 
a credit by the nonresident employee 
when he files his nonresident return. 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 


In the main, the collection and 
assessment of both federal and 
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state taxes follow similar lines. 
There are, however, some differ- 
ences between the administration of 
the federal tax and that of the New 
York State Tax Commission. 
Whereas, after the review of a re- 
turn, the U. S. Treasury usually 
notifies the taxpayer of a proposed 
deficiency and grants him an in- 
formal hearing before assessing the 
tax, the State Tax Commission of- 
ten issues a notice and demand for 
additional tax without holding a 
preliminary hearing. If such notice 


and demand is not paid within ten 
days of the date thereof, a five pct. 
penalty and interest at one pct. per 
month is added, provided upon sub- 
sequent review no change is made 
in the additional tax. 

The taxpayer, in the case of both 
federal and state taxes, has the right 
to litigate any additional assess- 
ment. However, there is no provi- 
sion under the New York law for a 
body similar to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, which hears 
federal tax cases only. 
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The Last-In, First-Out 
Inventory Method 


The outbreak of the war in Europe, 
with its possible repercussion on 
the price level, and the recognition 
of the last-in, first-out inventory 
method for federal income tax pur- 
poses, first in a limited way in the 
1938 Revenue Act and more broadly 
in the 1939 Act, have aroused a great 
deal of interest in the method on the 
part of business men. 


Shortly before the close of 1939 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants included some questions 
relating to the last-in, first-out 
method in a questionnaire on fin- 
ished goods inventory practice sub- 
mitted to a group of the Associa- 
tion’s members. The following re- 
port thereon was made on the data 
compiled from the answers to the 
questionnaire : 


Members were asked to indicate (1) 
whether their companies were using the 
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last-in, first-out method for the current 
year, (2) whether they contemplated 
changing to this basis at the beginning of 
the new year, and (3) if they had decided 
against the adoption of this method, the 
reason for the decision. Of the 264 com- 
panies represented by the replies re- 
ceived to date, 25 report that they are 
now using the last-in, first-out basis for 
the valuation of raw materials, while 14 
state that they are planning to adopt this 
method at the beginning of their next fis- 
cal year. Thus, on a percentage basis, 
9.5 per cent of the reporting companies 
now use the method and 5.3 per cent plan 
to adopt it for the new year, or a total 
of 14.8 per cent which expect to use this 
plan next year. It is interesting to note 
that early in 1938, when the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board made its 
study of “Prevailing Practice in Inven- 
tory Valuation,” only 3 per cent of the 
916 reporting companies were using the 
last-in, first-out method. 

Of the companies now using the last- 
in, first-out basis, two report that it is 
used for a portion of their raw materials 
inventory only, one reports the uses for 
finished goods as well as raw materials, 
and six report that the method now be- 
ing applied to raw materials will be 
applied as well to goods in process and 
finished goods at the beginning of the 
new year. Of the 14 companies planning 
the adoption of this method, 4 plan to 
apply it to raw materials only, one to 
raw materials and goods in process only, 
and the other three will use the last-in, 
first-out basis for all inventories. 

The nature of the products manufac- 
tured by the companies which have 
adopted or plan to adopt this method is 
interesting because of the wide range 
covered. Companies now using the last- 
in, first-out method manufacture paper 
products, instruments, furnaces and 
boilers, machine tools, dresses, steel parts, 
lithographing, asphalt products, steel, 
petroleum products, starch, advertising 


signs, motor fire equipment, dairy prod- 
ucts, screws, rugs and carpets, and 
glassware. Companies planning the 
adoption of this method manufacture 
paper, chemicals, machinery, shoe leather, 
rubber products, tools, valves and gov- 
ernors, wire, engines and non-ferrous 
metal products. 

Also of interest are the reasons given 
by those who report that their companies 
do not plan to adopt the last-in, first-out 
basis. Of the 146 companies which gave 
their reasons for not adopting this plan, 
90 stated that they felt that this method 
was not applicable to their business, 26 
stated that more experience with the plan 
would be needed before they adopted it, 
10 suggested that the present was not 
an opportune time for its adoption, 5 
gave a combination of these reasons, and 
15 listed the various miscellaneous rea- 
sons given below. (In some cases, the 
same reason was given by more than 
one company ) : 


Immediate advantage of this plan likely 
to be offset later. 

Not needed as sales based on market. 

Satisfactory results being obtained 
under present method. 

Preferred stock issue obligates us to 
use of cost or market. 

We now use normal stock method; do 
not see sufficient advantage in mak- 
ing a change. 

Does not aid in control; prefer use of 
standard costs. 

Would need approval of head office. 

Material ordered for specific contracts, 
and is earmarked. 

Can use actual costs shown on lot tags. 

We use latest known cost. 

There would be no material tax change 
this year. 

One lot of material used up before new 
lot purchased. 


A number of our clients have al- 
ready adopted the last-in, first-out 
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method and others are giving the 
subject consideration. 

The change to this method from a 
different one which a company may 
previously have used for the costing 
of sales and for the determination of 
the amounts at which inventories 
shall be carried in its balance sheets, 
naturally requires disclosure in the 
financial statements, as well as refer- 
ence in the report of the accountants. 
The consistency in the application of 
accounting principles in statements 
from year to year is recognized as 
being of extreme importance in 
order that the successive statements 
of a business may be fairly com- 
parable. 


What Is ‘*Profit’’? 


During the past decade some soci- 
ologists and others who are inter- 
ested in either improving or chang- 
ing our present social system have 
taken a fling at the profit concept. If 
one were to accept some of the dis- 
cussion at its face value, it would 
seem as though business profit is al- 
most in the nature of graft. 

It is therefore all the more refresh- 
ing to read the thoughts expressed on 
the subject by the Rev. J. F. O’Hara, 
President of the University of Notre 
Dame, who spoke at the third annual 
accounting conference, recently held 
by the Edison Electric Institute in 
Chicago. 

Doctor O’Hara stated that popu- 
lar misconception of the word 


“profit” had stirred up agitation by 
politicians to destroy private initia- 
tive and regimented life in the 
United States, and that profits have 
been falsely described as “manna 
from heaven for the blessed few on 
the inside.” He assailed this false 
conception of profit and asserted 
that, actually, profit is something ow- 
ing to somebody for a real service. 

His further comment on the sub- 
ject was reported as follows in the 
Chicago Tribune: 


The Rev. Mr. O’Hara asserted that 
accountants could counteract the false no- 
tion about profits and build up the correct 
conception in their reports. 


Pictures STEEL, Utitity “Prorit” 


Profits are really wages for tools, he 
said. Recently, he observed, some com- 
panies have pioneered in making clear 
that only a small part of the consumer’s 
dollar goes for profits. 

In a nine year report of operations 
made last year, he said, the United States 
Steel Corporation showed that the rate 
of return to its stockholders over the 
nine years was only 2% per cent on their 
investment, although the company in that 
time took in more than six billion dollars. 
Another breakdown by United States 
Steel showed that owners had invested 
$11,534 for each of the 187,000 em- 
ployees. 

He also called attention to a study made 
last year by the Indiana tax study com- 
mission of the state’s electric, gas and 
water utilities. It showed that 10,190 
men were employed by the utilities at an 
average wage of $1,161 a year. The 
public, or stockholders, had invested 


$52,314 in tools and equipment for each 
man employed. 
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Suows PER MAN SPENDING 


“The companies took in from the sale 
of their products a total of $78,147,601 in 
the year 1936,” he said. “This amounted 
to $7,668 per employee. The company 
paid $913 per man in taxes. It spent 
$2,227 per man for goods and services 
purchased from others. 

“Those who put up their savings to 
lay cables and pipes, to furnish dynamos 
and coke ovens, received a return on 
their savings invested of 4% per cent if 
they were bond holders, and 4 1/3 per cent 
if they held stock, and this return was 
subject to personal income tax assess- 
ment. 

“This is not a class warfare picture. 
Neither is it a stock promotion picture. 
But it is an honest picture, and one cal- 
culated to stimulate the use of common 
sense in the solution of our common 
problems.” 


It is refreshing to have such a clear 
and common-sense presentation of 
the profit concept by a thinker of 
Doctor O’Hara’s standing. The best 
antidote for muddled thinking is 
clear thinking and effective pres- 
entation. 


ac 


Worthless Securities 
(Continued from page 6) 


tal loss deduction has been repealed 
(except with respect to domestic 
personal holding companies and 
foreign personal holding com- 
panies). In lieu of this provision, 
the 1939 law allows capital losses 
on assets held for more than 18 
months to be applied in full against 
any income for the taxable year in 
which the loss was realized. In the 
case of capital losses on assets held 
for not more than 18 months, the 
law provides that they may be ap- 
plied only against capital gains from 
assets held not more than 18 
months. If such capital losses ex- 
ceed the gains from such short-term 
transactions, the net short-term 
capital loss, to the extent that it does 
not exceed the net income of the 
year in which the net capital loss 
occurred, may be carried over into 
the following taxable year and may 
be applied against short-term capital 
gains of such year. 
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N otes 


At the urgent request of ex- 
President Hoover, Colonel Mont- 
gomery consented to head the ac- 
countants’ section of the organiza- 
tion which Mr. Hoover has been 
building up to make effective the 
drive in the interest of the Finnish 
Relief Fund. With his customary 
energy and resourcefulness, the 
Colonel has not only planned to see 
that all the accountants in the New 
York area (where the drive for the 
Fund had its inception) are given an 
opportunity to contribute, but has 
also enlisted the efforts of all the 
state societies of accountants 
throughout the country in seeking 
the widest possible participation in 
this worthwhile, humanitarian 
work. 


The following note appears in the 
February, 1940, issue of The 
Spokesman, the official organ of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants : 


Mr. T. Edward Ross has been named 
Chairman of the Committee on Histori- 
cal Data of the American Institute of 
Accountants and he will lead the im- 
portant task of compiling valuable in- 
formation respecting the early years of 
our profession. This is a most impor- 
tant committee and there is no one more 
capable than Mr. Ross to handle the 
subject. 

President Mathieson has asked the 
various state organizations to appoint 
similar committees to collect historical 
data and to cooperate with the national 


committee. This comprehensive under- 
taking is certainly to be commended and 
we may expect to have in due time a 
real history of the early days of ac- 
countancy. 

President Fischer in turn has named 
a committee of five from the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute to collaborate with Chair- 
man Ross. The committee consists of 
Edward P. Moxey, Jr., Frank Wilbur 
Main, John D. Stinger, Lewis L. Tan- 
guy, and Robert J. Bennett, Chairman. 





Mr. Jasper Marsh, president of 
one of our client companies, wrote 
Mr. Sweet the following letter, 
which speaks for itself : 

“Many thanks for the Fifty 
Years of Accountancy, by Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery. 

“At first the writer was inclined 
to look at this gift of yours out of 
the corner of his eye and with 
the feeling that only ‘dust and 
ashes,’ from a literary or entertain- 
ing point of view, could come out of 
an accountant’s office ; but, thinking 
that I would at least glance through 
the list of chapter headings, I saw 
one on ‘Trees.’ My curiosity was 
aroused because I am somewhat in- 
terested in trees and, secondly, I 
wondered what an accountant’s in- 
terest in trees could possibly be. I 
read the chapter through carefully 
and enjoyed it so much that I started 
in to read the book through, and 
found it to be very interesting, in- 
deed. In fact, my wife and I, who 


have not quite finished another very 
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interesting autobiography, have sort 
of switched from that to Colonel 
Montgomery’s book, which I think 
in itself is quite a tribute to the 
Fifty Years of Accountancy, and 
so I have come to the conclusion, 
and rightly so, I think, that account- 
ants may have a sense of humor 
and a human personality after all, 
all of which I know you will not 
take as any reflection on your es- 
teemed profession.” 


Upon the invitation of the finan- 
cial editor of the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, Mr. Fischer, as president of 
the Pennsylvania Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, contributed 
an article to the annual financial and 
business review of that newspaper 
on the development of accounting 
in the last decade and advances 
made by the accounting profession 
in Pennsylvania. 


On December 2, Mr. Conrad and 
the members of the staff of the 
Rockford office celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its opening with a 
dinner, and the wives too were pres- 
ent to help the celebration along. 
Perhaps, with accountants’ caution, 
it should have stated ‘“‘wives, if 
any,” since Mr. Conrad at least is 
still in a state of single blessedness! 

Each individual place card was 
designed to indicate the individual’s 
particular hobby and carried out the 
idea of “Ten.” Mr. Conrad did not 
participate in making the arrange- 
ments, as members of the staff had 





arranged the celebration as a sur- 
prise party for him. 

A fine traveling bag was pre- 
sented to him as a pleasant reminder 
of the occasion. 


On January 22 the Massachusetts 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants was host to the president and 
secretary of the American Institute 
of Accountants. The meeting was 
held at the Parker House in Boston. 
The guests were introduced by Mr. 
Albert E. Hunter, of our Boston 
office, who is Chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society’s Committee on 
Meetings. 


Mr. R. F. Grover of the New 
York staff read a paper entitled 
“Auditing Problems Pertaining to 
Real Estate” at a round-table forum 
of the Committee on Real Estate 
Accounting of The New York 
State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, held in the Engineer- 
ing Auditorium. A discussion fol- 
lowed presentation of the paper. 


Mr. A. R. Kassander of our New 
York staff spoke before a group of 
Philadelphia business men on ‘The 
‘Last-In, First-Out’ Inventory 
Method,” at the Union League 
Club, January 12, 1940. 


Mr. T. W. Mohle, Manager of 
our Houston office, is a member of 
the Institute’s special committee on 
membership. 
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